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operation. While an accurate diagnosis was not made, and 
perhaps could not have been made from the few symptoms 
present, there was some temptation to advise an explora¬ 
tory incision, which temptation fortunately was resisted. 

Dr. D. D. Stewart. —I recently made an autopsy in a 
case of aneurism in which the cord in its membranes lay 
bare in the sac of the aneurism, without there being any 
signs of myelitis. The man had simply irritative symptoms. 
There was a girdle sensation on that side, a slight area of 
anaesthesia, both knee-jerks were increased, and there was 
great increase of the reflexes about the abdomen. 


Stated Meeting , February 22, i 8 c >2. 

The President, Dr. F. X. Dercum, in the chair. 

Dr. C. S. Potts reported 

A CASE OF HEMIPLEGIA, FOLLOWING PENE¬ 
TRATING WOUND OF THE BRAIN, WITH RE¬ 
COVERY.—The patient exhibited. (See page 276.) 

The PRESIDENT. —This case presents a number of points 
of interest. In the first place, the occurrence of hemiplegia 
due to a wound of the brain, and secondly, not followed by 
abscess. This absence ofsuppuration calls to mind the ex¬ 
periments of Dr. Spitzka in which he injected substances 
septic in character such as earth, mud, etc., into the brains 
of dogs without abscess following. 

In the third place, the case is of interest from the occur¬ 
rence of temporary aphasia followed by a recovery, in which 
a dialect used only in childhood and early youth reappeared, 
and followed still later by the incomplete recovery of the 
proper English language. 

Dr. CHARLES K. Mills. —It would seem hardly neces¬ 
sary to hold that the loss of language was due to a general 
shock to the brain. It was more probably due to injury of 
third frontal convolution itself. The direction of the 
penetrating instrument was such as to destroy par¬ 
tially this convolution, or, as Dr. Potts, suggests the 
internal capsule rather than the convolution itself. If the 
third convolution and its neighborhood were injured, we 
would have destruction of the power of propositionizing 
in the ordinary manner, and I suppose that in such a case, 
one would naturally go back to the language which was 
most elementary. Language, like every other function of 
the brain, is organized most deeply in the lower strata of the 
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brain. As the part recovered from the effects of the injury 
and of pressure, the later acquired speech faculties would be 
regained. Evidently in this case the temporal lobe was not 
affected, and in all probability the island of Reil was not 
injured. 

Dr. Guy Hinsdale read a paper on 

INFLUENCES MODIFYING THE OCCURRENCE 
OF CERTAIN NERVOUS DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. (See page 268.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. J. P. Crozer Griffith. —The only thing which I 
wish to add to the very interesting paper of Dr. Hinsdale’s 
is the result of my own observations, together with the 
general popular and medical impression regarding the 
effect ofhigh altitude upon general nervous conditions. It 
seems to be an impression among many in the west that 
one is not able to perform the same amount of mental work 
at high altitudes, such as that of Colorado Springs, as can 
be done in the east. If you will allow me to talk about 
myself, I want to say that I went to Colorado Springs last 
March to remain several months. My health was perfect, 
and I laid out for myself considerable literary medical work 
which I had had on hand for a long time. Medical friends 
in the place assured me that I would not accomplish much, 
—that nobody did. I was disposed to laugh at the idea, but 
they were right, and I was wrong. For some reason I 
found it difficult to concentrate my thoughts in any con¬ 
tinuous mental effort. Were this my own experience only, 
I would not relate it, as it might perhaps be accounted for 
in other ways. 

It is also well recognized in Colorado Springs that per¬ 
sons of a nervous disposition frequently do not do well at 
that altitude,—about 6,000 feet,—and that in some instances 
they are entirely unable to remain and enjoy any comfort 
in life. 

One instance I call to mind especially, in which a family 
appears to have been actually disrupted by the influence of 
• the climate. The father and husband, a sufferer from 
phthisis, is obliged to remain in Colorado Springs, the wife 
is so affected nervously by the altitude, that she cannot 
remain, and the son, likewise, is compelled to live at a lower 
altitude on account of heart disease. 



